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PREFACE 


' Whai did they mem 10 thr mm who me long uncr duu> 

Whose hn^cr* ira«d. 

In ihrv 2 nd vault, 

1 lirve iiMEing. I whites ^ito fcive and lull? 

Siianjjr, wdrd ihiiifi* lliai ink mstn inijf »y, 

ThifiR> htmminv Indn iVrty— 

Serrell} druac— 

Ciitcll [hr liiiln i.if ih< living cIjv. 
in ihc »un 

Cruel ilim^ ihar many may tim n*mc r 
N'jkfd herr, wirhuni I*Jr ut flume. 

S .m-h m iliFrinm 

—L4IIW*0! it^rf 

J-'vcit Ui these enlightened limn some authoriii.« on Indian art still find 
ii prudent in draw an .uademit veil over much that b important m the subject 
Of the kn writers who have to Ijf aright to interpret the otitic aspect of 
Hindu, (hiin and Buddhist Kulpture. none Isle* so far siicrredcd in presenting 
hi* argument* with full clarity or conviction. There is a notable tendency to 
humbug " on ihtr subject, and to product long texts loaded with fine writing 
and abstract irrekvancies. accompanied vrimriimc* b\ a few third-hand and 
vaguely identified ilJuMratfous- 

A common misconception it ihai the erotic dement in Hinduism is unique 
among ihe great religions of pn-ChriMyii origin That this is mu so I* con¬ 
firmed bs ihe comparisons drawn in my second chapter. These attempt to 
put the Aryan and Hindu demerits info correct perspective with the ancient 
civilised cull* of the Wat* anti so reduce correspondingly their more sensational 
aspects. 

tach authority seems tempied to propound a favourite theory in the 
exclusion uf others, and that theory seem* inevitably to be coloured by the 
mental attitude uf its protagonist. In a subject with such strong texual 
irnplk at ions it is not surprising that the writers personal mural phtlmuphy i* 
t&tiicrimo reflected in hi* opinions. In this ireatbe t offer no original 
explanations but instead attempt systematically 10 present the most common 
hypotheses with supporting quruai ions. It if for the siudem to judge from 


the text and the numerous accompanying photograph* which interpretation U 
the meni likely . 

The ptoltt have been minted by an eminent Indian scholar who has abo 
written the legends to them. He hat moreover read the icai and made various 
useful niggniinns. some in the light of recent excavations. I am (fialeful in 
him and to Mr. F. 5. J. Richards for their co^o petal inn. 


F B L. 
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ORIGINS AND COMPARISONS 


The earliest extant piece of sculpture from the Indian sub* 
continent to which a possible khyphallic significance can be ascribed is 
the beautiful torso of a male dancer in action, only four inches high, 
and carved in greyish limestone, which is to be found in the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum. New Delhi (Plate 2)* Dating from the 
third mtllenimn before Christ this fragment, together with another 
similar figure, was found at Ha rap pa, in the Western Punjab. 

There is nothing to compare with ihev* sculptures in the perfection 
and sophistication of their modelling until we reach the classic period 
of Indian an nearly ihrec thousand years later. They are even unique 
among other pieces found at Harappa and Mohenjodam, and the 
limestone used for them is not to be found anywhere near the site of 
excavation. It is not surprising, therefore, that their association with 
the Harappa culture has been challenged. 

Both figures have sockets for the attachment of head and arms, 
and, in the case of the one under study, for the genital organs, h is 
possible that originally there may have been more Lhan one pair of 
arms, and following on this supposition, one authority has proposed 


ti 





that this is a prototype for the Inter Hindu conception of Shiva as 
Lord of the Dance: 

" E.vcn in Its present frogmen tarv oair. the figure is imbued with a 
vital, cUnsmic quality and a »tigg»iiun of movement imparted by ■ her violent 
axial (liitotinoii of the head, thorax, and fjipt, rxanh ihr umr device 
employed to suggest the violence of Shiva's dance in the great Hindu 
bronzes of the Chnla period."* 

Another link with Shiva front the Indus Valley civilization is 
provided by the famous bull seals and fatuities of Mohenjodaro, which 
indicate a possible cult of the bid! as a fertility and Umar symbol, some¬ 
what akin to its role in ancient Egvpt and Babylon, it it mere 
coincidence that Shiva's vehicle should lie Nandi the bull? The 
figurine of 4 but! from Molten jodarn in the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum. New Delhi, has sockets for horns, cars, tail and sexual organs, 
The bull as a non-Hindu symbol appears again two thousand years 
later on an Asokan pillar. IconographicalLy, the exact meaning of (he 
bull as 3 symbol in Buddhism is not clear, but it is significant that the 
capital from Ram pun a. Calcutta, is one of .1 pair, the companion being 
surmounted by a lion, a creature sacred to Durga, one of the forms of 
Shiva's consort. 

From bulls as early symbols of fertility one may turn to the female 
figurines Found in enormous quantities m all the sites inhabited by 
the Indus people. These “ mother-goddess ’* images are of a type 
easily paralleled in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, and have in common 
with present-day practice in the making ol Sakti figures in the villages 
of north -eastern India the technique of pinching out the facial features 
in soft day and adding breasts, eves, nose, lips, head-dress and orna¬ 
ments separately. 

A further inreresting link between these "madonnas" and the 
later sculptures of Hinduism is the appearance of a "harness " across 
the chesL between die breasts on many of the Indus examples as well 
as on representations of the mother-goddess from Mesopotamia and 
Persia. This cross-harness is, in fact, referred to in the Atharva Vedas 

■ Dr flttififflln HiTwUnil Tht Art mti 4nkUlf*mnt 0 / /nrf«r, p tS 
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(ca 1200 ax ) as a long-life charm, and appears as the cham\ovira in 
carvings of the Yakshis, the pre-Aryan nature spirits associated with 
fertility, 

No artistic remains survive from the Vedic period (1500-800 s.c.), 
probably because onh perishable materials such as wood and ivory 
were Used during this time. However, these centuries arc of import¬ 
ance for during them the 1>asit Hindu attitudes to life and death were 
developed—ideas which later were to find permanent expression in 
stone and eventually hroitfe. What we do know of these times is 
pieced together from the Vedic hymns of the Aryan in vat lets of the 
sub-continent. 

The Vedas were composed when the Aryans were confined to 
north-western India, When they advanced into the plains they came 
upon the pre-Aryan inhabitants, the darker ski (tried aboriginals of 
India, who are described in the Vedas as dwelling in walled cities, 
to be black in colour, noseless, and practising phallic worship and othei 
unfamiliar rites. A. K Coottuinuwamy, that eminent authority, has 
pointed out that the main elements in Hinduism are of pre-Aryan 
origin, in particular the worship of Shiva Mahadeva. Shivaliiiga, and 
Kali, the Hindu mot her-goddess. In addition, it was die pre- Aryan 
cull of devotion, or bhakti , dial encouraged the worship of images 
rather than abstract principles, and thus the fust sculptural representa¬ 
tions of specific deities came to be made, either in amhropomorphi< 
or symbolic form. 

Chief among these deities, and one win* was and is worshipped in 
both forms, was Shiva, who svmholt/cd the powers of destruction which 
are tile bases of re-creation. Shiva in his procreative aspect was and 
is worshipped in the form of the hngam (Plate 10) which is both a 
phallic emblem and, bj symbolic inference, the tree and axis of ihr 
universe itself. For the benefit of the ini initialed, it should be 
mentioned that a phallus (from the Greek +*XAJi) is a conventionalised 
representation of an erect male organ, or penis, and that its use in 
religion was and is not confined to India. 


IS 








Phallidsm or Fhailism Is an anthropological term applied 10 that 
form of worship in which adoration is paid to the generative function 
of the male. Phallic emblems are found in many parts of the world, 
and there is a tendency to identify all obelisk-like stones and tree- 
trunks, together with riles like circumcision, i*. remains of phallic 
worship. The modern medical term " priapism ‘ for a permanent 
and uncontrollable male erection comes from the name of the minor 
Greek god. Pri.ipus, who was a j^ocl of fertility and the personification 
of the fruitfulness of nature. 

Priapus was always represented as a man. usually grotesquely ugly, 
with an enormous and crccL sexual organ. He was thought to be a 
son of Dionysus and Aphrodite, but as the phallus was a common luck- 
bringing object for the Greeks and Romans, he was worshipped by 
people in need of good fortune, such as hunter* and fishermen, and 
also was frequently employed to waid off the evil eye. 

Thus one can see that even beneath the apparently fine and res¬ 
trained Nordic religion of the ancient Greeks, the land abounded with 
cults of a more ancient kind, having common origin with those of 
other parts of die world. Kor the sake <>f comparison, and to adjust 
the balance between EasL and West. U might be worth enlarging on 
these here. Pandit Nehru himself has written; 

" Ancient India and ancient Greece were different from each other 
and yet they were akin, jus! as ancient India anrl ancient China had kin¬ 
ship in thought, in ipite of great differences, , . . The Creeks chose Olympus 
as the abode of the gods, juu j,t tile Indians placed their gods and even 
their sage* on the Himalayan heights. Both developed a mythology which 
wtu indivnihly mixed up with hit lory, and it was not possible to separate 
fact from fit:lion , . “ * 

Tlte cults of most interest to us in our study of (he erotic aspects 
of Indian religion are those of Demeter and Dionysus. Demeter, in 
Greek mythology, was a mmher-goddess, and, like Kali, her Indian 
counterpart, she wa 3 known in Arcadia, at least, as “ the black one 
At one of her festivals a sacrifice of the first-fruits of the harvest was 

» Tht liiiiovtrj uf Itutu, MrtMhui JViukt tl&fc*). pp 141 * H2 
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offer cm! by a priestess, men being prohibited from undertaking the 
duty. An initiatory ceremony of women by a woman also took plate, 
and waA characterised by obscene jests and the use of phallic 
emblems, 

Closely associated with lie meter was Dionysus, god of fruitfulness 
and vegetation—and hence of wine. Mis worship was essentially 
orgiastic, anti in his ritual the phallus was prominent. There was also 
the savage Hie of omophagia (eating of raw flesh) in which a victim, 
perhaps oiiginally human in some cases, was torn to pieces and sacra 
men tally eaten raw, In the springtime orgia, when the Delphian 
Thy tads *—j troupe of women and girls specially selected {Plate 12 j 
—climbed Mount Parnassus to the sacred Curve bin Cave, they milked 
goats In ihe [lowered meadows nearby and flirted with male parti¬ 
cipants with tiedurt satyr-tails who carried skins of wine. No doubt 
exists dial at this season there was sexual freedom, and the sanctified 
state of fcrfouj left the D ion vs i a ns free to follow' the instincts of 
nature. 

The worship of Dionysus flourished in Asia Minor, particularly 
in Phrygia and Lydia. His cult was closely associated wirh that of 
numerous Asiatic deities, such as Sabazius of Phrygia, and, from the 
time of Alexander the Great, Dionysus even appears in Greek mytho¬ 
logy as conqueror ol India: 

“ He . . turned east and made for India. Coining u» the Euphrates, 
he was opposed hv the King of Damascus, whom he flayed alive, but built 
a bridge across (he river with ivy and wine; after which a tiger, sent by 
his father Zeus, helped him across the River Tigris. He reached India, 
having met with much opposition by (he way, and conquered the whole 
country, which he taught the art of viniculture, also giving it Uws and 
founding great Cities." * 

litis might be taken for a fanciful history of Alexander's own 
drunken progress to the Indus in 327 f»,c. but, according to Graves, 
it is earlier in date and merely records the eastward spread of 
die vine. 

Iftiibm Othvcs: Tht Grrr* Usftlj, I. pp KH k ><* 
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The Oriental Mysteries associated with Sabazius and Attis 
(Phrygia), Isis (Egypt) and Cybelc (Asia Minor) which reached Greece 
and early Imperial Koine, were originally akin to the Mysteries of 
Demeter ami Dionysus, containing, as has already been jm unit'd out, 
many concepts in common with them. But their orgiastic ecstasies 
were more violent, and the psychical aberrations to which the devotees 
were prone through their passionate desire for divine communion were 
more dangerous. Emasculation was practised by the devotees of 
Attis, the high priest himself bearing the god's name. Communion 
with Lhe deity was often attained by the simulation of a sacred marriage 
in which the initiate was corporeally united with the great god in a 
special bridal chamber. 

In this rite there is more of a suggestion of the ritual wherein a 
Christian nun becomes the “ Bride of Christ ” at a church ceremony 
which she alteniU robed in white and at which she receives a " wed¬ 
ding ting, than there is of any established rite in Hinduism. 

1 he Great Mother of the Gods, or Cybele, as she was known in 
Greek and Latin literature, was sometimes identified with Demeter, 
the mother-goddess, but her worship was even more orgiastic in 
nature. Like Demeter, her sanctuaries were often on mountains 
and frequently in caves; like Durga, lions were her faithful 
companions. Her attendants, the Corybantes, were wild, half- 
demonic beings. Her priests, die Galii. were eunuchs at tired in 
female garb, with long hair fragrant with ointment. Together with 
priestesses, they celebrated Cybcle’s rites with wild music and dancing 
umil their frenzied excitement found its culm mat ion in self-scourging, 
self-lateral ion, or exhaustion. As with Alt is, sell-emasculation some 
limes accompanied this delirium of worship on tile pari of candidates 
for the priesthood. 

Tire importance of Cybcle in the history of religion is very great, 
for her cult, like the other mysuc worships already described, at once 
formed a rival to Christianity and acted as a stepping-stone to it 
rhough their forms may appear strange and distorted, ihcse ctdts have 
more in common with the subsequent religious phenomena of 
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Christendom, and. while they may have less in common with present- 
day Hindu practice, they mav help us 10 understand better the signi¬ 
ficance attributed by some authorities to the erotic clement in Indian 
sculpture. 
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II 

THE EARLY CENTURIES 


In the codes of Liter Hinduism, the Purnnax, each god h$s 
signed to him a Saktt, or female counterpart, who complements his 
power. Chief among diete Silkit* h Parvati, the consort of Shiva. 
Panati is most widely worshipped in the form of Kali or Durga, in 
which roles she also play* the part of a mother-goddess. This " energy " 
partnership is paralleled in the case of Shivalinga by the yoni. which 
represents the female organ, or the creative force in its feminine aspect. 
The tingam often stands on its own, but the yoni is never seen sym¬ 
bolically without the iingam When it appears, ti is as the base for 
the lingam —the matrix, in fad, This fxngam-yom symbol is popu¬ 
larly known as the kundi (Plates H k 15), the union of the two 
representing the act of creation, that is to say, "genesis '. 

’* But this iwofdd emblem would not tale us to the very core of 
Indian thought if ii did no! also and above ill express (he resolving of the 
mam into the enje By joining itself to the yOmi, the /triga*n. the pn* 
tnordial ixu. shows iiia« die Absolute is deployed in multiple form, bui U 
again resolved into oneness. Taken as one. the iingam yoni expresses lite 
antagonism of the male and female principles, and then in the triumph of 
singleness destroy* that antagonism." 1 

' Max Pul Fisurhnr Tht f nur Jridpiure c; l mint, p. 9 
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This metaphor of sexual uninn, or mtthuna , is. of (oursc, e* 
pressed iti other, mote obvious ways, as we shall see. but (here is one 
variation which sometime* tends to lx- overlooked, and ihai is ihr tin 
brace of the Yakshi and the lYce The Yakshi, and her male equi- 
valent, the Yaksha, was a class of super'natural being, originally asso 
dated only with fertility nilLs, but later assimilated imo the orthodox 
religions of Hinduism ami Buddhism 

In the Yakshi and the Tree, a motif seen frequently, for instance, 
in the railing of (he BuddliisL stupa at Bharhut (185*7? b.c.). is a 
symbolism I hat goes hark to a period in Indian history when trees 
were regarded as objects of worship, and which is associated with old 
fertility festivals when youth* and maidens gathered the flower* of the 
W tree Although the exact original meaning of the motif is not 
known, there are many Indian legends relating the power of women 
and Vakshis to bring trees into immediate flowering h> embracing (he 
mink or touching it with their feet (Plate Q), which may be interpreted 
as symbolical of the soul’s union w r ith the divinity. 

In the penrayal of the Yakshi* at Bharhut there is an emphasis 
on the attributes of fertility in the swelling breast and ample pelvis. 
In the Buddhaonta (IV, .15) Aavaghosa describes such women who 

H leaned, holding a nun^ bough in full Howct, drpJaving their 
bosom* like golden jm." 

Another attribute of fertility, already recognised in the pre¬ 
historic figurines, is also present in the Vakshis in the shape of the 
tTOSsdiarness or chtinnavira. 

India's earliesi history is veiled in obscurity. It is assumed, how 
ever, that the earliest buildings were of wood and did not survive in 
the climate. Evidence foi this belief is to be found in the nature of 
(he architecture of ihr famous rock-mi Buddhist temples, which repro 
duces the wooden pillars and beamed roof of a timber structure. 
Thus, die history and development of Indian sculpture aj j tradition 
does not become dear to us until the second century before Christ, 
when the first great stone-burli Buddhist stupas were erected. 
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From ihe previous century, however, h ive survived at least the 
magnificent Asokan pillars and capitals, to which reference lias already 
been made, and a few large human statues of rather uninspired aspect. 
In the second century, the great sculptural achievements were mainly 
Buddhist, and include the carved railings at Bharhut already referred 
to as well as the beautiful gateways at Sanchi. The latter may be 
dated in the first century before Christ, at least a hundred years later 
than Bharhut, and show a marked sculptural advance, the Vakihi 
figures in particular having aroused the admiration of connoisseurs. 
(Plate 16 ,) 

One of these figures, carved tit the round, is still in position as a 
spandrel on the North Gateway, and is a drasiit and dramatically effec¬ 
tive adaptation of the woman and tree motif: 

[i would |>e hard u> imagine anything more simple, yet mote 
dr-tm-uitalh cllectivt both from ihe iconograpliical and aesthetic points 
of view, than ihis presentation of ihe tree-spirit. Her legs thrust with 
the forte of a buttress against the trunk of ihe tree, and from this magic 
touch hi encircling boughs flower and receive the caresting grasp of the 
YaUhi, m. that the seems a living vine, parr of ihe nee that she ijuickrm 
seine of vitality is cuuurumiejurd bj the tense i witting of the torso 
i>n ti» axis. In the frankness of their eroik statement ihe Sanchi Yafcshii 
an.- a perfect ill miration of the union of spiritual and \cniud metaphor 
that runs like 4 thread through all religion i an in India."' 

At Sanchi can also be seen, though on ihe second stupa, what may 
possibly be one of the earliest examples of mild mitkuna. In the 
upper panel of the outer jamb of the eastern gateway arc represented 
in low relief a man and woman who may perhaps be identified as 
donors, or as an early and tentative instance of the truth unit, the female 
figure merely affectionately dasping thr arm of the male figure. A 
curious detail that supports the latter hypothesis is that ihe figures in 
this panel are represented as minding on pedestals, a convcmion 
normally associated with cult images or statues when carved fully in 
the round. 

As one enters the equivalent of the Christian era in India, the 

1 Pnjfcmit tenjamm Howlaml- Thr An «n4 itthuntuit ot tntii*. pf». ST It W, 
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use of ihc mtihuna motif in temple sculpture becomes more common 
anil increasingly more complex It is an aspect of Indian religious 
art which baffles most W ester Tiers; yet, as we have already established, 
sexual rites in western worship, disguised as *’ Mysteries ", more often 
than not, were prevalent in ancient times, and continued, in a mainly 
negative aspect, into Christian times. Even the most casual research 
into the records of the Ecclesiastical Courts of medieval Europe will 
prove ihai such rites were hy no means limited cither to ancient Creek 
or Asiatic tradition. 

The student seeking a single interpretation of the intthurm sculp¬ 
ture soon discovers that none exists. Each commentator is influenced 
hy his education and upbringing. Those who justify the use of the 
images do so for widely differing reasons, and those who condemn 
them And they are not short of reasons for doing so. 'Hie practising 
Christian in particular finds it difficult to accept calmly these sculp¬ 
tures, because Christian theology contains the sexually negative tenets 
of ‘immaculate conception', ‘virgin birth', and in some instances 
celibacy of priests and nuns, 

" An ocean of carnality within us is com in nail v lashing against the 
shores of our spiritual natures, the soul; and ihese mighty waves of 
Carnality and SctuUJtUly drown die voices of the Divine within us- The 
deliverance nf the So til from the error of the senses—-the lust of the flesh— 
is Salvation." * 

It would be appropriate here to reproduce some judgments based 
on western standards. One of the earliest we have dates from 179-!, 
and says : 

" We are totally unable, and eijualh unwilling to convey a full idea 
of these (umwiroiu delineations: ii must therefore suffice ro say, ihai there 
is a great variety of not only human nudities in the most indecent, un 
ckanlv ritualism, but men -uid hearts, and beans and women, exposed in 
ihc most shameful eontbinaiiom that a biutaJ imagination could suggest, 
in all the filthy altitudes of unnatural depravity."* 

* *h3nef C. Tajpp The Ststotarr <?/ thf Bihfc* 

«GipUm Edward Mour, t RS * Vmtfjjw rt/ fh* Opmum i C*p!mn tMih *t 
DdtfAlMMt. 
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From the previous century, however, have survived at least the 
magnificent Asokan pillars and capitals, to which reference has already 
been made, and a few large human statues of rather uninspired aspect. 
In die second century, the great sculptural achievements wctc mainly 
Buddhist, and include the carved railings at Bharhut already referred 
to as well as the beautiful gateways at Sanchi. The latter may be 
dated in the first century before Christ, at least a hundred years later 
than Bharhut, and show a marked sculptural advance, the Yakshi 
figures in particular having aroused the admiration of connoisseurs. 
{Plate 16.) 

One of these figures, carved in the round, is still in position as a 
spandrel on the North Gateway, and is a drastic and dramatically effec¬ 
tive adaptation of the woman and tree motif: 

” Jr would be hard to imagine anything more simple, yet finite 
dramatically effective both from the iconugraphttai and aesthetic point* 
of view, than this presentation of the ticespirit. Her legs thruit with 
the force of a buttren against the trunk of the tree, and from this magic 
touch its encircling boughs flower and receive the caressing grasp of the 
Yakdii, so that she seems a living vine, part of (he tree that she quicken*. 
... A seme of vitality is communicated by llte tense twisting of the terra 
tpit its axis, hi the frankness of their eroiie siatement the Sanchi Yakahis 
are a perfect ill list ration of the union of spiritual and sensual metaphor 
that run* like a thread through all religious art in India." 1 

At Sanchi can also be seen, though on the second stupa, what may 
possibly be one of the earliest examples of mild milhumi. In the 
upper panel of die outer jamb of the eastern gateway are represented 
in low relief a man and woman who may perhaps be identified as 
donors, or as an early and tentative instance of the mithum, the female 
figure merely affectionately clasping the arm of the male figure. A 
curious detail that supports the latter hypothesis is that the figures in 
this panel are represented as standing on pedestals, a convention 
normally associated with cult images or statues when carved fully in 
the round. 

As one enters the equivalent of the Christian era in India, the 

- BciL| i in, n Rj.mLjiiJ fht t r( and I'rluteztvt* uf fn-tii). pp S7 fc 58 
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use of the mtlhiina motif in temple sculpture become!- more common 
and increasingly more complex. It is an aspect of Indian religious 
an which baffles most Westerners; ycl r as we have already established, 
sexual rites in western worship, disguised as ” Mysteries ”, more often 
than not, were prevalent in ancient times, and continued, in a mainly 
negative aspect, tmo Christian times, Even the most casual research 
into the records of the Ecclesiastical Courts of medieval Europe will 
prove that such rites were by no means limited either to ancient Greek 
or Asiatic tradition. 

The student seeking a single interpretation nf the mithuna sculp 
Cure soon discovers that none exists. Each commentator is influenced 
by his education and upbringing. Those who justify (he use of the 
images do so foi widely differing reasons, and those who condemn 
them find they are not short of reasons for doing so. I he practising 
Christian in particular finds it dilHtull to accept calmly these sculp 
tores, because Christian theology contains the sexually negative icncu 
of * immaculate conception \ * virgin birth \ and in some instances 
celibacy of priests and nuns. 

“An ocean of carnality within w> is continually Jishing against the 
shores of our tpmiual natures, the tool; and these mighty waves of 
Carnality and Sensuality drown the voices of the Divine within m. The 
deliverance of the Soul from the error of the semes— the lusu of the Hcih— 
is Salvation.” 1 

It would Ire appropriate here to reproduce some judgments based 
on western standards. One of the earliest we have dates from 1794, 
and says: 

" Wc are total!* unable, and equally unwilling in convey a full idea 
nt these mourn t no rid meat tom: it miui therefore suffice to say, that there 
it a great variety uf not only human nudities in the most indecent, utr 
cleanly situatimt*. hut men and bcasu, and beasts and women, exposed in 
the most shameful combinations that a brutal imagination could suggest, 
in all the filth; attitude* of unnatural depravity," ‘ 

* Sidnet C, l Jit'll Tkr Se idlory of thr Bibte, .... 

• Caput* Edward Moor. *. R s - .t Ntrrtfn* o/ ihr OprraHB»i 0/ Ctrjtfwfe Littir'i 

ptHfhmenl. 
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James Mill, in hi* History of British fndia § published in 18)7, 
believed the sculptures encouraged the loosest morality: 

K A Edition which lubjccti to (he cy« of its votaries ihc grosiesi 
images of termud pleasure* and renders even the emblem* of generation 
objects of wonhip, which ascribes 10 ihc supreme God an immense train 
of obscene arts; which lias thou engraved m ihe sarred can, portrayed j n 
ihc temple* and prevented to the people u objects of adoration, which 
pay* worship to ihc Kom T and ihc Lingum, catumi In regarded as favour¬ 
able 10 chastity/' 

One ol the cat Lies! Christian missionaries expressed himself rather 

more violently; 

^ The Bible must supplant the narrative? of ilictr false divinities; 
their temples. covered now with sculpture* and paintings whkh crimson 
ihc face of modem even to glance at, mint he demtihshtd, the vile hngam 
muii Isc levelled 10 the ground. . . „** * 

It is little wondei that Pandit Nehru has commented; 

To then, (i.t, Englishmen;, the Indian appeal* m lw 4 ^leLial matii 
fevLunm of original sin and dll III* works bear diis inati- 1 ' " 

When turopeans began to study more fully and less bigoiedly ihe 
religious background to the controversial sculptures* ilieii judgments 
became less severe, and again it is Pandit Nehru who sums up ihc 
situation: 

p+ Indian art Lft *0 iminmclv associated with Indian religion and philo¬ 
sophy that it 11 difficult to appreciate it fully unless one has some know¬ 
ledge of the ideal* ihai governed ihe Indian mind. In art. as In music, 
there is a gulf which separate* eastern from western conceptions/* f 


* t-eidtfinml dt Wilton lYaid mdja toid ike Hindutu (Ll£U; 
4 Thr af India, M'mdiHl tkxA( (I95fih p. 205 

f Ibid. p m. 
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INTERPRETATIONS 


At tlm point, with westerners beginning lo think more logically 
about Indian temple sculpture, it mav be appropriate lo present the 
hvpotheses, Ixuh fcuropean and Indian inspired, as to the origin and 
significance of its erotic aspects. Why, indeed, were these images of 
apparent human delight chosen to adorn the Houses of God? 

Before discussing the various answers to this question in detail, 
it may Ire worthwhile to summarise them briefly as follows: 

(t) The wilfttfrttj are symbols of sakti —both sexes in one Cod—repre 
seining the "oneness" of Cod, or the magic syllable “ AUM 

(2) They are representations of supreme bliss—an attempt in earthly lertm 
to convey the meaning of heavenly rapture, 

(3) The mrfAunaj are temptations to lewd thoughts, put there expressly 
to be overcome by the devout. 

(4) They ait just innocent depictions of a human activity in the same 
way ac oilier sculptures show scenes ol dancing, fighting, making 
tn us it, praying, etc. 

(a) The mithwms were intended as a protection against the " evil eye “, 
lighming. etc, 

(iS) They attract grossci-minded people to "come to church ", il only for 
the initial pleasure of examining them. 
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(7) The mitktuw are there fat ihc sexual education of the young and 
LgiLurjin. di a sort of illustrated Kama Sutra. 

(SJ l iiev arc straightforward representation* of rituiliitir orgies or Vogic 
posture*. 


(I) ONENESS 

Dealing with these propositions one by one, and starting with the 
hypothesis oE ” Oneness in God ”, we find the support of scripture: 

" l‘hc matrix of ail fonns born from all wotnbi is Nairn e Pukriti- I. the 
Father, giver of seed.” 

(Rhagjvadgsta, KIV. 4,) 

*' The yani and the tinge symbolise the creation of thr world. Their 
union represents Karm*-" 

(Valula Shuddha Agma) 

"The union the sexes is equivalent to the mystic syllable AUM 
When the two sexes come together, each fulfils Hie desire of (he other." 

(Chhatid. Up. I. 1. 6.) 

Among those Europeans who see in the nuthunor the symbolic 
union of the individual and the world soul is Mr E. B. Uaveil, a 
former principal of the Government School of Art and Keeper of the 
Calcutta Art Gallery, who writes: 

" 1 1 would be wrong to infer that the obsccmtiet which occasionally 
disfigure Hindu temples ate necessarily indicative of moral depravity In 
the matter of sexual relationship Indian civilization, in every stratum of 
society, holds up i standard of morality as high as Europe has ever done. 

"The ideas connected with sex symbolism in Hindu art and ritual 
are generally misinterpreted by those who rake them out of the environ¬ 
ment of Indian social life. In the Upaiiilhads sexual relationship is des¬ 
cribed as one of the means of apprehending the divine nature, and through 
out Oriental literature it is constantly used metaphorically to express the 
true relationship between the human soul and Cod." 1 

The conception of spiritual oneness has been elaborated by an 

* titfmh of fidum An. London 1911 
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Indian authority, A K. Cooinaraswamy, who writes: 

’* The Indian «x-iymboliiin assumes wo main forms, the recognition 
nf which will assist the student of art: best, the desire and union of indi¬ 
viduals, sacramemal in its likeness io the union of the individual soul 
with God—this is the love of the herd-girls for Krishna; and second, the 
creation of the world manifestation, filers the fruit of the union of male 
and female cosmic principle*—purusa and .with’.'* * 

An American, Professor Benjamin Rowland, contributes: 

u Their cm hr arcs have been interpreted as typifying the idea of moktfia 
or union with die divine, the achievement ot that primordial unity broken 
21 the time Purusa divided himself to create the world. Numerous quota¬ 
tions from the texts support such an interpretation, . . 

In rite oneness hypothesis, the mithuna is often bracketed with 
die hngam-yom t 

“ . , the union of the iwo gives a direct representation nf the creation 

of the world. Uncompromising in their grandeur, they symbolise Genesis 
itself. Uui this twofold emblem would not take us to the very core of 
Indian thought if it did not also and al*>ve all express the resolving of 
the many into the one. By joining itself to the yoni, the hngam, rbc pri- 
nmriliil axis, shows that the Absolute is deployed ill multiple forms but 
U again resulveil into oneness Need we repeal that representations of 
amorous embrace* signify the union of separate principles, and are to be 
regarded as symbolic of <incite** with the Divine?* * 

Finally, Mulk Raj Aiiand traces the origins of the conception of 
oneness in fits Kama /tail when he refers to the philosophies embod¬ 
ied in the aphorisms of the sages whose droughts Uter Isccome collect¬ 
ed into the- Biiihmanas and the Upanbhads: 

M The essence of these speculations was the inauguration of a supra 
seusual kingdom of belief in the One Absolute God, Brahm-m, who *pUu 
himself through desire into ihc Many and into wham the Unit, or One 
God. all rnuliipie element# wish to return. The parallelism of human 
impulse to procreate offers a due 10 this creation of ihe cosmos: 


' He desired 
1 atn One 

Lei me be many that creaiion may be.' 


1 .<?t #nd iithiirtiuft of 

* The £>ujcc v utpitft* at J 

fc Arr.vj j AflJfl. fiinna ftiW}, p 9. 


1 ond £.'rd/f1i 


rtfarl C'rd/ri .*/ /fitfl# 4nri Ctfkm, London 1911. 
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{2) Buss 


" In the embrace of hi* beloved a man forges* the whole world — 
everything hoih within and without; in the very same way, he who embrace* 
thr Self know* neither within nor without." 

(Bnhad dranyaka Upnmshad'y 


Nothing can give us an adequate idea of Liemcd Bliss, but the 
theory is that in Indian art tlic keenest of human pleasure* is taken 
a* its symbol. The act of love is chosen to represent that ultimate 
state where the individual and ihc Universal arc no longer separate. 
It represents more directly the moment when the self (atman) becomes 
merged through Release with the supreme impersonal Spirit, In a 
word: copulation figures Bliss. Mu!k Raj An and again analyses this 
proposition more deeply: 

" As against His Joy. the condition of human existence is merely a 
lack of Jov, a form af ruffe ring, which wi.U last as tang as men and women 
do not struggle to emancipate themselves from birth and rebirth, through 
worship and dedication and merge with the Supreme t rod or Bliss. Our 
human happiness Rives hut a glimpse of ihc iwuiruilcsi Joy in store for us. 
insofar as we recognise our true self for ifie briefest moment. For ihu 
reason, [he sacred act of procreation is to Im? valued, as it affords the in¬ 
ternes! mmuenrs of Joy we on experience wlulc wt strive for the ultimate 
and complete absorption into the Deity. 

"With that characteristic genius for elaborating ihe highest sane nuns, 
ihc ancient Hindus, therefore, accepted an amhiuponrorphir view of God, 
i,n which not uni) is human sexual pleasure exalted as the Joy nearest to 
God in realisation, hut everything in life becomes divine, every action 
tiecomrs. when properly understood, the concrete expression of some uni 
versal law, the lhimmeting surface of the deeper connection the image of 
a lew or more intimate approach 10 the Supreme Blits, the starting point 
for the at tempt to pierce the dreamy veil to the shadows which are more 
con sen a led, and beyond whose da«le of mud in lie* the superabundant 
Joy. 

And so on. 


• itemj AaJj.. p. IS. 
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(3) Temptation 


The hypothesis of temptation is closely related to the theory of 
" cleansing ", both being based on the fact that the tnitfturuu arc 
generally only to be found on the outsides of temples. In his famous 
Bengal Lanrer, Francis Yeats Brown puts the theory of cleansing into 
the mouth of the Temple Superintendent at Puri, who says: 

■■ The approach u> tlir shrine nf Jagsnath is by avenues corresponding 
to man't life in the cxierioi anti interior worlds. First there are the snares 
of the sensei, portrayed by paintings and stulpiures which your missionaries 
described as of ' appalling indecencyIs Freud indecent r Can truth be 
indecent r ... If the worshipper lie blinded by his carnal appetites in these 
outer courts, he must return and compose his mind, for he is not worthy 
of the god." * 

Other writers have explained that the worshipper should be able 
to give free vent to his imagination outside the shrine and cast away 
all lascivious thoughts before entering it. P. Thomas comments: 

*' This is 4 modern interpretation inspired by lhe western notion of 
llie mdciencv of urx, ,ind ii i* doubtful if this was the teal intention of 
the ImiTder* of the temple." * 

Alain Danit-lou considers the erotic sculptures to be the touch¬ 
stone* by which the man of renunciation can test whether His will to 
chastity is genuine, and hr quote* a commentary on the Kama Sutra 
itself in support: 

" The seekers of Liberation achieve their aim through the detach- 
mem which run only corin' after attacliment. For the minds of beings are 
by their nature inclined towards the objects of the sense*, 1 

Finally, Fourhei quotes the instance of Tibetan Buddhists with a 
Tantric bias who apply certain tests in ihe course of initiation to dis* 
covet whether the novice is virtuous: 

" The lama to be is asked lo took at painting!) of a suggestive nature, 
If his sermitv of mind remains undisturbed he is entitled to feel that he 

' ttrngwl ijtnrrt London ( 19 Sfl). 

»*■*• tUtpm. Bombay i in«h, p m 
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u on the true path, Sometimes the test i» more realistic: the devotee is 
shut in □ room in see women perform lewd dances, or couples miming 
lechery Meanwhile a monk observe* the patient. If he shows no flutter 
of desire, he is considered worthy to approach tht truth and profess it."* 


(■I) INNOCENCE 

While considering the motives behind the mithumu one should 
not overlook the possibility that there were no motives at all. This 
idea has occurred to others, notably to Pandit Nehru, who writes; 

*' In India we find during every period when her civilization bloomed 
an intense joy in life and nature, a plcJiutf in the act of living, the deve¬ 
lopment of art and musir. and literature ami vmg and dancing and paint- 
in;; and the theatre, and even j highly sophisticated inquiry into ie* 
relations.'' » 

And Coowtaraswamy writes: 

’* Popular explanations of such figures arc scarcely less absurd than the 
strictures of those who condemn them from the standpoint of modern 
conventional propriety. They appear in Indian temple sculpture, now 
rarely, now frequently, simply because voluptuous ecstasy has also its due 
place in life: and those who inicrpreted life were .iTti.su. To them such 
figures appeared appropriate equally for ihe happiness they represented 
and for their deeper symbolism.'' " 


(5) PaoTf.crroN 


Among some of the more naive theories advanced to account for 
the presence of the mirhifruM is one that they were meant to resist the 
evil effect of the jealous gaze of observers, to ward off evil spirits that 
might have desired to possess the building, and to protect the nrtic- 
ture against lightning, cyclones, or other such visitations of nature. 


* TjS« F r t,j\ic icaiplu r# of Indio, pp 77-70 
*■ Thf Dimrr, of Indut, p. 71 
11 ,<trli <!J 3 ij Cntfh Of Indio and Orion. 
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On this subject, an American, WtSber Theodore Elmore, has 
written : 

"The Dravidiau idea of the evil eye is that there are innumerable 
evil spirits wailing at all timet to do harm, These spirits appear in be 
very much depend cm on human suggestion and initiative. If special atten¬ 
tion is directed to any object or person, and especially if something com¬ 
plimentary is mid about it, some listening spirit will take notice, and 
thinking the object is desirable for itself, or out of jealousy and evil- 
irnndcdncss. will bring about some evil- . . . 

“ With the idea of making the spirits think an article is worthless some 
Haw is left in everything Mo house is ever completed The weaver leave* 
a flaw m his doth. The placing of obscene figures and carvings on idol 
cars and temples is often explained in the same way." '* 

In the same yeai Mr. F.. R Havel! confirmed this quaim piece 
of folklore: 

11 A V ishnu temple was a symbol of the active or dynamic principle of 
nature, and most of the external sculpture was popular art interpreting 
vulgar not torts of the philosophic concept, but not necessarily implying 
any moral depravity. The indecency war generally introduced on account 
of the popular belief that it was a protection against the evil eve. There 
was never any obscenity in the sculpture of the sacred images worshipped 
within I he sanctum and elsewhere-”” 

Bin a modem French authority ii sceptical of this idea: 

" Popular tradition in Ori«a makrs another siirh attempt in justify 
the atlnentr of erotic fririe* on the temples of Konatal They ate said 
tu protect Lhe buildings from Uontu and scare lightning away. Far from 
attracting, they repel. A very simple and pious explanation! But it 
entirely ignores the look of Contentment on the face* of the ' sinners ' We 
must face the fad that the attitude of the ariisl in these representation* 
of eternal bliss is indulge nr.’* '* 


' * Dfm frff.tr* fiffcfti in Afjftfrin tfmrfuum, 1»IV 
Tht Awimt 4nd \U4 **l* 1 Anhifftiutr ->r fpirfia, ISIS. 
'* Fauchtl: Thf Ervfif iifutpmte of JnriM p M. 
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(6) Attraction 


Another simple explanation for the mithnnns, though the con¬ 
verse of the above, is that they were There because they were parti- 
eulariy amusing to the people and attracted them to the temples. 
Alain Dam^lou gives this theory serious con side ration and describes 
how, according to their stage of development, there are three main 
wap of attracting peoples attention towards a sanctuary: 

11 The first approach suited for men of developed intellect is through 
abstract interest in a symbol; the second, meant for those more interested 
in form* than in philosophy, ii through appreciation of artistic merit; the 
third for Ehn%r more deeply irnincised in worldly interests, and the only 
remaining way to attract them* U purely sensuous, The spiritual man is 
in no way affected bv erotic pic lute* or descriptions - - - but the common 
man fears pain anti is attracted bv suggeatioin of *cnsu(ju> pleasure. To 
discover images uf this kind In a temple- he has to wandei into its dark 
cornei-ai and ext mi nr it from plinth to architrave. He Will walk round 
the pillars, round the inner shrine. But in doing so, smelling the flowers 
and ihe incense, seeing the simcd lights, hearing the belli of worship, he 
will come under the influence of The saoed place. , “ fcl 


(7) Education 

The idea that the vtif Humus were a form of sexual education — a 
sort of sculptural Kama Sum! — h a popular one and has many imp* 
porters, Lawrence E. Girhncr, describing how the temple was used 
both as a place of worship and a centre of social contact, says: 

" Here the latest news was exchanged and discussed, and the) could 
and did see and examine the numerous sculp lures which were their books, 
source of knowledge and model for ihtit own behaviour * . . The lesson 
which These sculptures I aught the Hindu was coward I he enjoy mem of the 
tenses* rather than ihc denial of them, Hindu thought has always insisted 
upon ihe importance of sex and its physical manifestations Thus, the 
temple decorations contain many carvings which demons irate the various 
position* uf ihe marital embrace/' l * 

n AhUjt .Udfciiihr. ftamhiv rl^), p S‘i. 

Ip Eroiw 4 1 pr. re of tfmdtf VftdpNre. L’ S.A, (KSH9), p. 13 
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Alain D.miclou is more precise in bis reference to this explanation 
for the mil/lunar: 

"Sexual curiosity i*. one of the chief causes of perversion of the mind. 
If spiritual progress is to Ik made ’ complexes' must be resolved and the 
mind made healthy. Sexual education through images, of every possible 
firnii of sexual enjoyment. It a useful means of menial clarification, ft is 
a duty of the teat he: i<> see ih;tr in> fa tent Longing remains in the mind 
*A fils pupil that may Uttr prove a hiudtanct to spiritual progress or even 
cause a dangeroui fall." ,f 

This is confirmed bv Mulk R.tj Atiand, who adds: 

"The hypothesis seem; in he that since sexual curiosity it, apart from 
the awakvniug of sensibility towards Reality, also one of the main causes 
nf ibe perversion of the mind, it must he satisfactorily explained and 
analysed, w that education ran lead not only to healthy enjoyment of the 
variegated plenum of the body but also clarify the mind of all filth 
-ttlathcd to the secret act." 11 


(8) YoCrA AND Tan IRA 

It is widely suggested by some authorities that the eighty lout 
postures of yoga, which help to change the subtle centres of the body 
and so attain harmony, find their equivalent in the mifAuttof, on the 
erotic plane. Dr. Benjamin Rowland says that the practice of sexual 
intercourse with a “ sakti is permitted certain classes of adepts in 
yoga. Mr Georges Queue adds that one would have to become a 
yogi before attempting some of the contortions figured in stone. 

Hie erotic postures of yogj are Sometimes described as “ Tan trie 
Yoga " and this description leads logically to the final major explana¬ 
tion for the mithunas, that is to say, that they are of Tantra, or Raula, 
significance. Tantra is a word popularh used to describe those sacred 
scriptures which lav down rules for the worship of SaAfi, the female 
aspect of the godhead, through Pimihntiilva. Tlic burden of the 
Tantras is to make worship attractive to men: 

11 Maxpune a Bomb** fiy+fli. p. 

**** ™ ArdETp. ££ 



" Where there ts worldly enjoyment theme is no liberation; where 
there is liberation there b no worldly enjoyment But in the case of the 
excellent devotee* of Sri Sundart both Liberation and enjoyment arc in the 
hollow of their hmdi." 

The rules of Pamhatatm are commonly known as s " Tire Five 
Ms fl , ami these are Madya (liquor), Mansa (meat), Afatiya (fish), 
Mudra (com), and Mithurm (coition). V Thomas has described the 
most important and signified!!! ritual of die Panchatatm in detail in 
his Kama Kntfm i 

“ The rite is usually performed at night in the house of a wealthy 
Sakta Where orrery can tic ensured* ot in the inner shrine of some temple 
in*cttfiiblc to the public. Tlie roam where the rite taker place b cleaned 
and coons ga ted for the worship, and a circle of prescribed radius b drawn. 
AI the centre of the drde b drawn a Yatiha (m vatic diagram) in which 
sit i the hmi and his SakU. Around them in the gtieui, eat h beside his 
(own) SakiL 

"The ^iAfu p represented of court? hy living women, are said to be uf 
three limb. Sviv^, nr one'* own wife. Pamkiyd at another man'ss wile, and 
.SWifWam or tomrmm woman Same text* ordain lhai mithuna b per- 
Jiibiihlr uiiLv with the Svi\ «i. while other* hold that there b no harnr in 
t.'Uthurm with any woman, a* every woman is in effect the living embodi¬ 
ment of Sakti* 

After describing the opening phases of the ritual, Mr. Thomas 
goes on: 

“ Drinking nav m>w start- With the fim cup the devotees eat meat* 
with the vrujutl fish, with the third gram, with die fouiih ail these and 
with ibe fifth anything hr desires. The Maha nirvana rantra ordains that 
no inure than live tups ul wine mint be drunk during the worship afiet 
which sexual miimi must take place. , . 

” One of the object5 of Ttnltir rites b said to be the raising of the 
devotee above all vine of right and wrong, an ideal often emphasised in 
Hindu mymfciim, and we know foi certib that the Tamtit rites of Maha 
yam BuddJusti were attended by much debauchery and exhortation to 
actions which Society consider! evil or sinful/' ■* 

Mulk Raj Auand is less condemnaiory in lone when he describes 
the Tarurit (or Kuub) ritual, jnd ends somewhat cynically : 

‘A*m« Kalf*. pp mm 
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“ The so called vulgarity which later Hindu* have come to see in the 
eroticism implicit in the Kaisla cult is probably derived bom the western 
Christian approach which considers the very Central Hindu doctrine of 



Annul describes another. more secret cult, less rational and more 
instinctive than Kaula, which flourished about the same time. These 
were the Kapalikas, who associated human sacrifice with their ritual 
and laid greater emphasis on the erotic impulse. They located the 
soul in the yoni and believed in Moksha through the complete enjoy¬ 
ment of woman, (Plate 44,) 

* * * * 

These then are the eight hypotheses of the mithuna. None of 
the protagonists quoted can he said to have proved his pet theory or 
theories, and the sculptures themselves give no definite clues. Which 
conjectures come nearest the truth? Perhaps the reader will be able 
to form an opinion for himself when he has read the next chapter 
and compared text and illustrations. 



*m Kate, p. M 
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IV 

THE CLASSICAL PERIOD AND 
LATER CENTURIES 


After Sarichi the erotic motif as such is not found persistently for 
another thousand years, During this period, which included the 
Golden Age of Indian sculpture —the Gupta period —the extreme 
tnifhim^ was a rarity, though voluptuous Saktis and Apsarases (celestial 
dancers) were commonplace. The lingering predominance of 
Buddhism may have had some influence in effecting this restraint, but 
gradually the Shaivite cult of Hinduism gained die ascendant, and the 
image of Shivaliuga began to appear more frequently. 

One of the few surviving gems of Hindu architecture of the 
Gupta period is the Temple of Vishnu at Deogarh. This fragmentary 
building, probably dating from the fifth century after Christ, is one 
of the most ornate and beautifully composed examples of Gupta art. 
Within the framework of the main doorway are enclosed narrow 
vertical bands of decoration with representations of amorous couples. 
(Plate 42). Thus the non-sectarian provenance of erotic sculpture was 
established early on, in the same way as Indian art in general. The 
early convention, initiated by Fergusson, of classifying Indian art and 
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architecture by religion ha* often proved misleading. Buddhists, 
Jains, and Hindus of every sect alike have drawn upon, and in turn 
contributed to. a tradition of an common to India as a whole. 

However, as has been said, Shaivism predominated towards the 
end of, and after, the Gupta period. The seventh century cave temple 
on Elephants Island, near Bombay, is well known for its lingam shrine. 
Shiva also appears at Elephants it; his androgynous, or half-female, 
form, Ardhanart, At Ellora (8th Century) Shiva appears as Bhairava. 
a fearsome aspect, dancing the wild tandava (Plate S3). He also 
appears with his consort in a scene popularly known as " Shiva's 
Marriage ", With one of his four hands he holds one of tfmaY and 
with another his own kamarbond (Plate 34). This representation of 
Shiva's wedding, like that at Elephant a, has heen described as 

' A tiracku mcim! of him wherein the fire nl life, the energy of the 
creator, is quick with the ardour of its eternal source amt at the id me time 
throbbing with the pulse of time." 1 

Above the happy touplr hover airborne drifts, come to praise the 
climax of the god's union with his Himalayan bride, a wedding that 

" typifies the world and all to wyrtadi proceeding from the reunion 
of the Owe who wan never divided.’** 

* * • * 

At Mamallapuram, on the Coromandel Coast, the waves dash today 
against a sea-wall built to protect the Sever) Pagodas from the rough 
swell of the Bay of Bengal, On the wall stands a sejuare-cut phallic- 
tipped lamp-post (Plate 35). ami in line with it, back in a small dark 
sanctuary facing out to the waves, is a shattered sixteen-sided black 
basalt iingam , Ptolemy the Greek mentioned Mamallapuram in the 
second century after Christ as a seaport, amf Hiuen Tsang of China 
confirmed this in the seventh, when the Seven Pagodas were built and 
carved from (he living rock hy the Pal lavas. 

The dynasties that succeeded to the power of the Gupta Empire 

* Timjcin Phitawpbin */ tndiv. Nr™ Yoii 11991), p 199. 

- t^rniaimn Howland Th* irt and fii^rrifri 0 / Indra. p. I|| 
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in central and northern India introduced a new style- of architecture 
known as the na^ara or IndoArvan, and one of the earliest examples 
of this style, the chief feature of which was the curvilinear spire 
(iiAftftrn) over (he shrine, is to be found at Bhubaneshwar in Orissa. 
The earliest temple, tire Pa rash ura mesh war, dates from v.n. 75ft, and 
the latest, the Lingtiraja, from about a,d. 1000. During the intervening 
period both the architectural style and ihe quality of the statuary 
improved, developing from a naive simplicity to a sophisticated 
self-confidence. 

Tlte more advanced type of mithunn is much in evidence at 
Bhubaneshwar (Plates 44-51) and even more so at the twelfth century 
temple of Jugannaiha, Lord of the Universe, at Puri (Plate 52) 
and to ihe famous Surya Temple at Konarak. dating front the thirteenth 
cemury (Plate 53), The Konarak Temple, known also as Lhc " Black 
Pagoda ", is perhaps the finest example of the Orissan style. Its 
composition and outline represent a classical feeling which underlies 
the whole tradition of art in Medieval India: 

11 Like a I ighrhimv: echoing co ihe hammers of the sea. like a dark 
pyramid on a wane shore, sir fame taravan fmgutien by wandering ends 
and turned to sume—nidi is Konarak. Temple of ihe Sun, fallen fragment 
maybe of that star, with a coating «rf erotic imagery: caressing, copulation, 
orgasm amf doirr.' L 1 

A unique feature of this temple is the twenty-four great stone 
wheels (Plate 54) on cither side of the base, making the structure into 
a giant " juggernaut " car. or chariot of the sun. Round the base run 
two friezes of sculpture of a highly erotic nature, including animal ns 
well as human couples (Plates 55-59). Professor Benjamin Rowland 
propounds a sjsecial theory that at Konarak the function of these 
endlessly repeated pairs in dalliance must have had something to do 
with actual orgiastic rites conducted in association with a cult of the 
sun as a universal fructifying force. He quotes a suggestion that an 
esoteric Magian phase of sun worship, perhaps originating in the 
famous temple at Multan, was followed at Konarak. 

* Min Pol taiu hri Hi* Ervtif Stmlpturt of imHn. ft 51 
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During the period of deveiqmtnu of the Giis&m temples great 
and terrible things were happening on the other side of India. In 
AJX 986-988, Sabukugin. the ruler of the little mountain kingdom of 
Ghazni, in whai is now Afghanistan, invaded the Punjab and captured 
Peshawar, Using this foothold, his successor, Mahmud of Ghazni, 
made annual raids into India, The most famous of Mahmud's 
exploits was his raid, across trackless desert sands, on the great 
temple of Shiva at Somnathpur, or Somnatha-Patan, in the Kathiawar 
Peninsula, in a.d. 1025. 

At that time, Somnath was one of tile Sacred Cities of India, and 
the temple, with its tens of thousands of priests, was a town in itself, 
surrounded by a series of massive fortifications. Supported by 56 
wooden pillars coated with silver, the innermost shrine sheltered a 
giant stone Itngam encrusted with jewels, which was washed every dav 
with water from the Ganges and garlanded with flowers From Kashmir. 
'Hie Muslims fought their way to this sanctuary', sacking the temple 
and putting 511,000 brahmin* to the sword. Mahmud refused the 
fabulous sums offered in ransom for the great Ungam by the surv iving 
priests, and ordered it to be smashed into fragments and carried back 
to Chain t, There the pieces were buried under the threshold of the 
Great Mosque and are trampled on to Lhis day by True Believers as 
they enter and leave the mosque. 

The first invasions of north western India made with any lasting 
effect were those of Mohammed of Ghor, who had himself overthrown 
the rulers of Ghazni. Like Mahmud, however, he had one eye on 
this world and one on the next. He too combined the breaking of 
idols with the collecting of diamonds totalling nearly half a-ton in 
weight during the course of his nine raids. 

In 1202 the army of Qutb-ud-din, the Viceroy of Mohammed of 
Ghor. penetrated to the Bundelkhand in north<entral India, where 
it reduced and plundered the foi l Kalangar and its temple, not far from 
Khajuraho, the capita! of the Rajput Chandrlla kings, who had risen 
to power in the first half of ihe tenth century after Christ, Some of 
the temples at Khajuraho were built in die reign of King Dhanga 
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(«t< A-i>, 95U-IOD2). Frith viraj, the Iasi great Hindu ruler of northern 
India, devastated and occupied the territories of the last of the 
Chamlelia Kings in a.d. 1182-33, and a few years later the Muslim 
hordes swept over the country, looting, plundering and destroying m 
the name of their religion, 

Only twenty of the original eighty-five temples of Khajuraho are 
now standing. The way in which they fill a now desert area covering 
only a square mile seems to imply some special object, such as an 
organisation of religious orders not unlike that planned by the 
Omiorians in Italy in the sixteenth century. Mulk Raj Anand 
suggests that two of these cults were the Kaulas and Kapalikas (see 
pp, -19, 52), as there are references to them in the play " Pnbodha 
Chandrodaya", which was itself performed in the presence of the 
Chand clta King Kmivarman in m. IQ51-1098. 

Percy Brown, an acknowledged authority on Indian architecture, 
comments: 

” As as Kownk, it it proved by the carving <m ihcsc temple? dial ihe 
«rnc sinhitT ritual which degraded that iminuiitrtual cxmctpiion aiui pre¬ 
vailed a! Klujuniho, and it ii possible that ihe religious community con 
ictncd suffered the same fair. Such may be uric of the cspUualiam for 
(he almost complete absence of life within the precincts of these beautiful 
buildings, and their disuse ov<* such a long period of time.” 1 

Whatever the ideals were, they stimulated the building art to a 
remarkable degree, as these letnples. rising like small mountains of 
buff masonry above the dusty scrub, amply testify. Although the 
surviving shrines are dedicated to Shiva, Vishnu and the Jain saints, 
there is, as expected, no essential difference in their architectural 
character, although this is itself quite different from that in any other 
part of the country. 

Each shrine stands on a high masourv terrace, without any en¬ 
closure wall. The vertical is emphasized throughout, from the high 
base, through Lhe successive walls and roofs, to the ultimate range of 
lesser peaks that constitute the main spire. This stressed verticality. 
* fnrfj.in itrrftftaiurtfp Veil, I p, IlSt 
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according to Professor Benjamin Rowland, was intended to lead the 
gale of the worshipper upward to the point of magic union widi the 
divine and, in like manner, the sculptural decoration also led the way 
to that desired union. This decoration takes the Form of two, and 
sometimes, three, parallel friezes, peopled with groups of half lifesbe 
statuary carved in high relief, representing a moving pageant and 
never-ending procession of life-like forms-650 on one temple nlune 
—shapely in appearance, exquisite in workmanship and of inex¬ 
haustible interest 

The erotic carvings show a particular refinement when compared 
with those from other parts and periods. The figures are pre¬ 
dominant] y female, and they participate in tableaux of a complicated 
orgiastic nature. (See Plates 29, 62, 63. 64, 65.) All possible 
variations on the main theme of physical love are illustrated, with 
every stage demonstrated, from preliminary caresses, through passionate 
kissing, to acrobatic consummation. In one particularly arresting 
group a girl partici[jam. apparently overcome with coyness, turns away 
and holds a hand to a shyly smiling mouth, (Plate 26.) 

In contrast to the relatively refined artistic treatment of the 
tableaux on the temples proper, one side of the terrace of the Matange 
swara and Lakshmatia Temples bears a reduced-scale frieae in which 
the sculpture is naive and earthy. (Plate 65.) This band is nothing 
less than a film of carnal delights —a mirror of frenzied fornication, 
in which numerous couples participate ai the same time. It is a 
matter for speculation as to just how diesc particular scenes Fu into 
the established hypotheses for erotic sculpture. 

In ihis connection. Professor Douglas Barrett. Dcputv Keeper of 
Oriental Antiquities ai the British Museum, in conversation with the 
author, compares Khajuraho with Konarak. pointing out that both 
the Kings of Orissa and the Chandclhi Kings of Bundelkhand were 
" /ungib ", that is to say, both dynasties were of barbarian origin. 
Only rulers who maintained large harems, as " junglis " did, could 
enjoy the company of so many lovely girls in their sexual orgies, and 
il is only in Bundelkhand and Orissa that one w-ill normally see sny- 
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thing more than couple* in rntthutui His theory is that the tableaux 
illustrated the privileges of these kings for the visual pleasure of the 
commoner, the purpose being to convey to the ordinary man a con* 
ceptton of heavenly bliss— i.e. unlimited women foi an unbridled lust 
(See Chapter 111(2),] 


■ * • * 

Something similar to the frieze on the temple base at Khajuraho, 
both in sire and plastic treatment, may be seen a thousand miles away 
in distance and some two hundred years, in time, at Somnathpura in 
Mysore, There, in the Hoysata period temple of Prasanna Channa 
Kesava built in AM 1270. are a dozen little love scenes, each occupy¬ 
ing a six-inch high recess in a frieze running round the outer base of 
the temple, (Plates 76 & 77.) 

Elsewhere in south-central and southern India, the erotic motif is 
to be seen only sporadically in the temple decoration of the succeeding 
centuries. (Soc Plates 78, 79. 81, 82,) One of the most curious 
instance* is at Kandtipuram. on .i pillar of the Vedanta Dcsika shrine 
in die sixteenth century Varadaraja Pcntmal Temple (Plate 80), 
A trio of worshippers, manhoods erect, face a line of tiny A under and 
appear to worship a naked goddess, probably Parvati, above them. 
She holds a parrot, the pet of Kama, god of Love, Further up the 
column a lady is being taken in an acrobatic pose by a fellow who 
is not to be deterred from blowing a trumpet at the same time. 

After the Vijayanagar period ('157(11565), the milhuna almost dis¬ 
appears as a feature in Indian sculpture, and in any case is to be found, 
not on the base, walls, or pillars of the temples, but tucked away among 
the myriad figures on gopuram or vimana. Among the temples of the 
south, where, following the Muslim conquest of most of the rest of the 
country, Hindu temple architecture enjoyed its final classical phase 
under the Nyaks in the seventeenth century, mention may be made 
of the Temple of Tiruvatakudi, near Karikal. where, on the gopuram, 
one man may be seen enjoying, ingeniously and simultaneously, no 
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lew than six women—recalling the Kama .Sutra's " Congress of a Herd 
of Cows *\ 


* • m m 

With the decline of indigenous archi lecture which coincided with 
the spread of European influence in India in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, temple sculpture deteriorated in originality and 
style and the erotic motif itself gradually disappeared. Far to the 
north, however, and inaccessible until recent limes to western ideas, 
lay Nepal, where temple an continued to (loutish under the Newars, 
and later, even under the Gurkhas, In fact, in 1905, one traveller 
went so far as to say; Nepal is still an authentic replica of an India 
that has disappeared." * 

Nepal shared the common Buddhist origin of Indian temple an. 
and there is a direct link with Santht, across nearly two thousand years, 
in the Yakshi figures that support the sideways-projecting lintels of 
Nepalese temple doorways in the same way that they support the outer 
ends of the cross-bars of the San chi gateways (Plate 16). 

The Ncwar inhabitants ol Nepal, who probably originally came 
from the north, possessed an artistic sensibility of a particular!v 
exuberant nature The pagoda-like structure of their wood-and-brkk 
shrines km itself in general to elaborate treatment, and a particular 
feature of interest to us in om specialised study is the carved wooden 
struts which support the overhanging roofs. These usually consist of 
a nt any-armed godhead acting as a sort of diagonal caryatid and stand¬ 
ing on a pedestal. This pedestal, or prtdtUa. is carved in deep relief 
and often brightly coloured and depicts what Perceval Landon 
describes as 

"An allegorical went, recognised as religious at once by ibe Nepalese, 
but often dbconCeiiiiLg in its realism to a visitor fi*»h fn>m Europe. 

lit other words, an erotic scene. (See Plates 83-9-f.) Percy 
Brown, an authority on both Indian and Nepalese architecture, 

‘.Wirtln Uti -Vqtul. rvt, nittMsy 
* Vffwl, London flSKt), Vol l p 
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.ittributes these scenes to the Tamric dement m Nepalese Buddhism, 
and I have not seen this assignation denied anywhere. Some of the 
scenes, however, have a vulgar humour which seems to belie a spiritual 
intention. Take, for instance, the bracket on the Shiva Temple in 
Kathmandu (Plate 86) where a porter, with a child in his head-slung 
basket, has intercourse with a woman who still has a baby at her breast, 
or another motiF, often repeated (Plate 84), where a girl is taken, 
apparently by surprise, from the rear as she works at a chum. 

More solemnity is accorded to another erotic aspect of Nepalese 
(and Tibetan) Buddhism, 3iid this is the striking conception of 
11 AUM or the Oneness of God [see Chapter 111(1)) as visually 
represented by the " Adi-Buddha ”, “This manifestation is composed 
of two figures clasped in mithuna, The twelve-armed, four-headed 
deity—the Yi-dam Samvara or Hevajra (if Nepal, the Yi-dam Sang dui 
of Tibet—tramples on Time as his single-headed, normal-handed 
Sakti clings round his waist and embraces him passionately. 

Buddhism and Hinduism arc inextricably mixed in Nepal, and 
religion itself is closely interwoven with everyday life. Erotic motifs 
appear not only on temples but on secular buildings such as public 
shelters (Plate 95) and even military barracks (Plate 96), while some¬ 
times, in remote parts, boundary-markers are adapted to serve as 
hngam\. Finally, in jungle clearings the traveller may stumble on 
small groups of phallic shaped stones placed significantly. 

Thus is emphasized something of the philosophy of life in the 
Indian ntlKOnlinent: that religion and life and sexuality arc one, 
and not three separate entities kepi rigidly apart and secluded in 
privacy as they have been for centuries in the West: 

“ No coupler art seen in the shrines of the Christian Occident, Tbtv 
only appear under the baleful signs of malediction and exorcism. The 
first couple are driven out of Eden: they are symbols of banishment and 
fear, and proclaim the chastisement of the Hah. But India's civilisation, 
being both spiritual and sensual, irradiates the union of man and woman 
wiih Miss." 1 

f Mh N frnifhn Thr Hfblic VuJjHyrf nf tndic, js 
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NOTES TO PLATES 


I l lOVRTYAAtf , Uni CENTURY. 

The bejewelled Apsara wearing a Sawing >caif 4tuj mri Standi in a bewitch- 
mg «o*iurr She stretches her right ami behind hei head and places her Jell 
hand suggestively m a breast. 

2, MAU OSNtlEft. (nAMiiPPA, WEsitAN MK1&I.4N) f. 2400 2*)00 H.(: 

The head. arms. brrutt. nipplri and (he gen it aU (all now mining) nf this 

S \y lime* lone statuette were cut separately arid socketed into the toritx 
iginalh, perhaps, this Figure was jtbvphallit and bote some relarinruhip to 
the K Ltd r a-Shiva cult of the Indus Valley peoples. 

J. Bi L.i milt (ttoiirajahMO). r- 3*0 mtxztitvU tt.c 

Many itcatlte K-aU have been found cm die vie* erf the Indus Valiev Chili/* 
lion. almost all whh chancier* in a riju nut vet deciphered. 

i. 5, FROSt j\ND BAC* VIEWS OF WALK iJHESfQNF TORSO* (HWAWA). C, 5 rSi 
VI! IF:-MItf fix, 

b, 7. ikoM Asia nA< k vir.Ws. panciisi- IKILC.. i moiii moip uaq), c, 3*m 

III US-MUM *,C, 

ft, M‘OAK-1 IN A VAtSlO. (ttlA*H1/n 2 mi CKNTUftY RC. 

An anciuii Indian fertility cult connected wdh Yakdiai and Yttdiii war 
very popular It b significant. however. that as depleted in ancient art 
Vats ha i and Yafcihh though rl u*ch connected with vrv and croticum. hardlv 
give an impression of frank eroticism. Sndanana or ihc ‘ Beautiful’ Yakshi 
standing on the Makara, a fertility symbol, b very dectrrousJy dressed. Her 
left hand below her nave) may, however, expu-si her erotic nature.. 

9. VAkSIIJ iJIULAMVKA ( Hll ARIII J i J. 2ND GEWltJRY B.C- 

The heavily bejewelled Yaksht stands under an Auk* im in Tutl bloiaam. 
Her IcCl anu and leg entwine the tree and with her right hand she hold* one 
of ihe hiancher The elephant below is her emblem* 

10* iTAUtll CJmXtim A ftlkOcAG* HAlUKC FiMJtR (MArlJtflU), RUiMASM* 2*U 
CSLVTUitY. 

The Y:ikvhi standing on a dwarf b the protutypt of a coruanpomry cour 
icsan, She wean ornaments and a thin transparent ntri held to the wain with 
an elaborate *girdle T which reveals her sex She holds a hud-tage in her right 
hand; the bird, which may well he a fighting<ock. is perched on her left 
shoulder. At the top* a eourtvtJJi graipin^ a mintu with an attendant holding 
4 toilet box is engaged in het urUti 
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II. VAE-5KI. IDIDaRGaNJ, PATNA). 2ND CEXTLRY 1.(1 

Her body U beautifully modelled, giving the fed of the flesh, and follows 
doidy the ideal of female beauty enjoined in Sanskrit poetry. The ornaments 
are simple but effective and the fold* of the mn and utiariya are neatly done. 
The chaun in her right hand may be her symbol 

(2, VI LLA Of Wf *IYSTEIU*S. (S^MPWL ITALY). I SI CENTURY *AL 

This pamting, one of 29 scenes in fresco, illustrates the initiation of young 
girli into the mysteries nf the Dionystac festival, The girl on the right whirls 
in a dionysiac dance, as the girl on the left n lieaieri symbolically with a stick 
by a priest re it (Flagellation). 

15. NAGUJA wmi HIS WOHILV (aJAHIA, CAVE 19)- titH ONIURY 

Within the lotus roundel is (tapir ted ± seat with fooixesti I he Nagraja 
is depicted in faliiamna, with his cjuceu reclining on him and an attendant on 
either Hide 

14. 5HTVALINOA. DAUAfc SQUAME. (JUtATCAON, CEKTM.L NEPAL), 17TH CEJCTUllY. 
This is the usual form of the bngurn in both India and Nepal. The /fundi 

Combines both the upright phallus and the jwni representing the female organ 
serving as the mat tint. The square recessed base with ihe loti form pedestal 
represents a Yatiira, an important article in the Sakts cult. The ynm, ot 
Arghya w Lakes the overflow of libations poured ovei the iing&m. 

15. UNOA-YVOItSlilP. VlANDALTYA UAIUUEV* TT.UPU (AKAjUKJVHOj L I m rjlN 
TIWV* 

The Ungam i* in the centre with font devotees on either side, who may 
well be the PasupaiaL They arc offering garlands* playing 'musical instruments 
and saluting lhe god. 

]fi. v'Aisiti aftAtitrT, (SANCHI, now in me am ms if mu.S£U*i). 1st cejvtumy 

*,C 

The Yakshi, her transparent sort revealing her sex, stands with leg! crowd 
under a mango tret symbolising love and spring. 

17- HlTHt-NA CHAITYA CAVE NEAR POONA). Iff CtNTVfcY MX. 

The couple have plump but lithesome figures. On the left stands a 
he jewelled gin with legs crowed. Her crooked right arm is taken hack play- 
fully while her left hand is on the shoulder of her partner who stands graceful Ly. 

18. MIIHLNA m A DAS< JSC; FO$L LtlAtTYA C*Vi /i£\R|_E_ NEAR POONa), 1st 
CENTVRY AC, 

The bejewelled female dancer wearing a thin transparent sari which reveali 
her ies ii dancing with hex legs hexed and hei hands overhead in the attitude 
of adoration. The iurhanrd and bejewelled male has one hind on the breast 
of the female partner and the other on his wain. The careful modelling has 
caught well the rhythm of the dance. 






1 % CELESTIAL COUPLE. PILLAR MEDALLION. (ll.t DAMI. CAVE IV), C. ?TH 

CENTURY. 

The couple arc in a date embrace, I he woman lunches the cheek of her 
beloved, who hold* her by the wtisl A female attendant "and* m ihc right 

20. VISHNU WrTH HIS CONSORT LAESHMI. PARS V AN AT) IA KE1EK1 (k|l AjUMlIH). 
I ! TFi CENTURY. 

Hie ancient Vedic gud Vishnu in course of time became associated With 
the goddess Sri Ulihiui, symbolising fertility, abundance, beauty and good 
fortune According; in Turanic conception, Vishnu and Lakihmi itand for she 
ideal human relaiiimship of a man and hh wife, [ he bejewelled figure of the 
four-handed Vishnu Hands in a slight!flexed pillion embracing LAlduui. 
who ii looking lovingly inwards her divine spouse. 

21* SEXUAL CONGRESS. PARS VAN ATHA TEMPLE (XH VJLkAHO). I I Til CENTURY. 

*fh£ mile partner seated on a chair has crooked his righi teg to support 
hit disrobed partner, who b Astride him. She is clutching a lock of his hair 
with her right hand- The emotional intensity of the act is well marked on 
their faces. 

22* AH AMCDiOI/S COUPLE. DEVI JACADAJ41A TEMPLE (Mf AJURAItO). 1 Ini 

CENTURY. 

This close-up view of the couple in love quaking shows the vigorous move 
mem of ihe female partner. Her left arm holds her partner"* neck tightly 
and her right hand clutches a lock of hh hair. Clutching the hair in sexual 
congress to enhance the cmulkmal interutiy of the act is enjoined in ihc Kama 
Sutra. 

£5, TENDER idVE DEVI JaCpADAMRA TEMPLE (MUjllUllO) 1 Im CENTURY- 

Hiis relief is quite diHcrmt front the usual run of erotic sculptures at 
Khsjtiraho and shows a lender moment m the meeting of lovers. The male 
wiih rather a feigned smile ii holding the arm of his beloved, who, apparently 
displeased bv his vagaries, is, with a finger on hrt lips, begging him to reave 
the profession of his love. In the Language of Ntiyikabhttla literature the 
sculpture depicts Afamm Xaytkt l 

24, ERl-fARINu rod THE DANTE. PARS V AN AT HA TEMPLE (KHAJURaHO). I ITU 

CENTURY. 

The dance in ancient India required careful training and preparation. 
The Ithnmta S'aty&s&itrti, the most impariant text on dancing, gives directions 
on the preparation to be made before the actual commencement of 
the performance. Here the dunscuse* after putting cm her ornaments, the 
breast-hand, and a dick patterned son, is tying the tinklers fg/runghriu) 10 her 
raised right fool An attendant in the foreground holds up an anklei of 
tinklers for ha minted use. 
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25, AS INTIMATE KISS, KASOAlUV A MAHADF.VA TSSAPU {MIA} UR A HO). IITH 

CENTURY. 

The couple hold each other In a dose scxujJ embrace. The if fuouiiu ire 
in dose proximity and the temene^i of their faces shows the union as an act 
of dedication, 

2& r THl! HWH tJJflRA C£ VlSVANAilJA TEMPLE (K11A } l.TU HQ)> I ITH CTNtU»V. 

The female partner, partly dmbd* is clinging fan lo her lover who ha* 
crooked one of his legs io ttipport her, The woman attendant on the right, 
apparently nut used to such scenes, is hiding her face. 

27 . THE CMftRACEL f E H A j UR A Uoj. IltH CENTURY. 

The male ligiite h.u caught the female from behind. She ts touching her 
lover'* head and lie in his turn is fondling bci breasts Their closed eye* and 
tense face* show ihe intensity of love-da ire, 

28 . JLMOKOU5 cQt r rL£j (fcHAJtrftAHo). L |TH CENTURY. 

The male partner stands in a Wanting position with a smile playing on hi* 
lips The female is astride him from the front* the deep nmvaiure i>l her 
posterior catching the rhythm of the act. 

29. \S ACKOiwnC SEXUAL POSTURE. KAN DARI V A ftf4tt4f>F,YA TEMPLE. (OUJU 
It AMO). lint CE.YTLTRV 

I lie man stands on his head with his interlocked kgs supporting hti iquat- 
ling female partner. Female attendants on either iide participate in the act 
by supporting the couple 

50. BaGCHaNaUaN SCENE (MAI KURA}. KU&41ANA, 2 sd LtNTtUIV- 

A courtesan irt the Lor Mage* of drunkenness U kneeling on the ground 
in almost complete nudity. She b being supported by bet lover cm ihe left 
and a girl cupbearer on the right. The old bawd cm ihe same side uand* in 
disgust. The scene represent a goshlht 

51. AflTHUNA FIGURES, (BEOC ARIL ILS\) EARLY fiTH CENTURY 

The mtihuna figures In ihe Gupta iculpmie low their earikr lascivioui 
character and gain a new sobriety in which ihe emphasb b ott spiritual love. 
In rhe pa neb depicted in the plate the couple are eithet conversing intimate!* 
oi the nayika is showing her feigned meMmrm towards her lover—two out 
standing motif* in the poetry of the Gupta period, 

52. KlNt; wiiii ilia kanlh (ajanta. cave 19), frm tJSHTURY. 

Within a lotus roundel h shown a l>trf on which u seated the king with 
queens on cither side whom he is carrying. 
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TKf bASCS: OF SHIVA. (EU.OJW, C:aVI 14), Sth dtNTVKY, 

Thin relief represents ihe Tandiva dame of Shiva, * under whose violent 
(humping nf leer (lie nuium a ins crumbled and the tin ire world including the 
scas were agiiated \ The eigbr-hsiiuled Shiva holding valium svmbob U dancing 
with grcji fervour on 4 hare rock, There mc drummer* and 4 pipei on the 
left and ParVAii wills Kariikcva and Gauesa on (he right The gods in ihe 
iky art witnessing thr da net. 

34. SmvV$ U4RRMOL. ftffUfcfAR LE>C4 (Ei.lOKv), Srit GENTURV. 

In Shaivile mythology the mamage of Shiva with Umu signifies (he union 
of male ami female principles to ensure the cominuii) of creation So ihe 
sculptural icpreseniadOriL however, she incident gains in tenderness as it rcpie 
wnti lilt Hindu marriage which, iri the presence of the gods, unites iwo souls till 
death pm ta (hem, Shiva R i mamage h here lemesciiicd un a grand scale- In 
the centre stands Shiva holding the fight hand of Ihn/ltL Brahma is himself 
aedng a.i chief priest. To the left stand the parents of BarvatL A congiega 
tkm of gods *md goddesses floating in the iky U wit nosing the ^enmlmkm 
of the marriage, 

3S+ sevev I^OODAS. SHORC TUPLE { SiA|iAI.MFUKAUJ l 7TM C*PTTtjRV. 

The waves of ihe indent Mahodadhi (Bay of Bengal) wash ihe base of 
phaUic-lippcd lamppost to want die unwary navigators against the dangers 
of the sea. 

3b. u^ousmava hurti. mfMuRTi stnun 7th 

CENTL'JtV. 

In die foreground b the iingam from which emanates the visual form of 
dir four*handed Shiva, symbolising ihe creative energy of ihe male. 

37, A CELESTIAL COUPLE- TREE BRaCMH OF A CAPITAL (IIAD\M.E r CAVE Id), A.», 

sm 

The bejewelled couple stands under a stylised tree. The male, lit reiplen 
dent finery, embraces his beloved, who shows a coy grace. The lover holds 
her hand, but she has averted her face in shyness, though a gentle snide reveal* 
her content to hi* advance*, 

3S ctUESTJAl COUPLE. TRET. PWAOUFT OF A CaFTTAI CAVE Ilf), AD, 

m 

The couple standing under a tree betray an attenuated modelling and 
smooth grace dc»eh akin lo the Billava tradition. While both ihe male and 
female are profusely ornamented, theii garment* are reduced 10 the minimum. 
The male holds a garland-like objeu touched by his partner. An aitendam 
standi in (he foreground 
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*9. myg riAi. covpi-p, twee bracket of a cant At. (bapami, cave tu), ad. 

The couple stand under a mango tree, which symbolises love and spring 
it» Indian poetry. The male standi rigidly, holding the extended left leg of 
Iiia beloved m hu right hand while her left hand louche* hi* head-dress. 


■ 40 . M1\f ECBtt. (HUOfCHIPAM MATH, MY soke). «th cmrruny. 

} he male Handing to the right weary, besides jewellery. a sacred thread. 
Mi» left hand hold* the plaited braid of hit beloved's hair and hil right hand 
supports hei raised leg She in turn b gripping his head with boil hands, 
»An HEtcndam is m ihe foreground, 

4L lilTHUNA CCHJTLt (mOOHAKA MATH. MYSORE^ 8tH CiLVmcY. 

The couple, bejewelled and wearing only loln-doths. stand In a decorous 
mood, gently caressing cadi other. Then heavy faces ire lit with broad mules. 

42 , 


i»aki or the noon frame (oeogamh, u.f.) early 6 th 


PERHAPS FROM tilt MUklESVARA TEMPI* I ItII<'HANE.Sf (WAft). 


All HI UN A nCl'ftLS. 

CENTWY. 

In the top, bottom and middle panels frolicsome dwarfs are depicted In 

r f. anC th , e [ M y ,ktt a . (>ei«.‘cd muod is being flattered by her lover. 
In the fourth panel the couple is shown m lively conversation. 

45. cratZRAt VIEW. llncaraja temple (hhu BANES MW ah) t. AJ(, 100(1, 
end.!™ Temple occupies the centre of a quadrangular 

TSTZtt&L'*# fCCt 1h f. most “P 1 * 1 * 4 * katwe » the great to wet 
fif l be Sn Man dir, fhc ouler walls arc covered wii h * profunjoi; of furtuc 

compositions of an absorbing nature, mUfmn « figure* being greatly in evidence, 

44 - RELIGIOUS ORGY, 
c. a.d, 930 , 

f T£ C w nt? ^ prC * ,lQ ** filUiUh,it «*g? »t *he K.tul.i K.anal ikas. Starting 
tlhh.J^hJ^h t ^? pa lka cmbra cing the Kapalavamia: sexual congress. Kapalikf 
tilling ‘he chm of a woman; coitus invert us. The entire composition represents 
BhtMamrfuikra or unbridled sexual orgy, an act of fault w.ihThe Kapalikas. 

45, SHUS-KAKVATI. 

750 . 

. ? h L V * *? lc “ cd rtttn will, a lotus of dalliance in hi* right 

hand ho dmg P»rvau tighdv in embrace. Hu erect phallus indicates til 
/ji*uhi« form I he bull and ihc Hon, respective vehicles of Shiva and Parvati 
are in the foreground; a thy female attendant is to the right. 

46. urmuftA. haja ram temple (ut hwar). <. c.p, Hsy, 

The couple is associated with a tree. The lover with a meaniiurfui -™ti. 
incuts ^in^nerf r^' t,f » he o* his beloved who ii mounding toltis move 
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fakashurameshwar tempi a (hu chan uh w ak). r. 


A. If, 


47. m&CSLUJ I.OVI. UNCAIUjA TEMPLE (BHUBANESHWAR^ f, A.D. 1000- 

The lover, weiring el a hotair ornaments, with a gentle smile or his lace 
has drawn hi* stored inwards him. Her shy response is indicated by a smile 
revealing confidence in her lover. The theme may represent a motif in Nuyi- 
kabktdm in which ihe heroine rcctiva her husband returning after a long 
sojourn in a distant land 

48, AMOROUS COUFIE- RAJA RANI rEMFLE (BHUAANl.SHWAR). C, A_D. U50. 

The female pinner has stepped forward to meet her lover, whose left hand 
i* run lid her shoulders while with his right hand he untie* her j^ri knot- She is 
coyljf dissuading him. The sofi modelling and graceful smiles of the figures 
stand in contract to the grim emotional intensity of most Khajuraho tmthunas. 

AMOROUS COUPLE. RAJA RAM rEMPLE ( Oil UfiANEsHW Alt). C. A.D. 1150. 

This ACtnn lo be a representation of AfugdAu \ayifu sc The hero dad in 
a simple dh&H is embracing hi* beloved who is offering a feeble resistance. 
Note their meaningful smiles and the graceful plasticity of the sculpture. 

50. SEXUAL UNION. RAjA RANI TEMPLE l&IIUBANKsmW AM). £. A.D. 1150 

The bearded male is killing his female partner whom be has stepped for¬ 
ward to embrace. Nine the graceful muddling of the figure*, almost lyrical in 
Its undulations 

51. MlrmmA. AM A11 MILS H WAR TEW FLA (BHLrBAfftSMWAR). IOttI CENTURY, 

The woman wearing the minimum of dress and ornaments standi smiling 
and embracing her male partner. Noe a shred of clothing or ornament decorate 
his person Possibly hr is a Kaula teacher whose cult encouraged sexual union 
as one of the mean* of emancipation. 

52. A MOM Cl US COUPLE (PlIRl). 17ni CENTURY (INDIAN MUSEUM. CALCUTTA), 

The couple fondling each other Hand under a tree, the right hand of the 
woman holding a branch. The smiling Fares and wide open eyes of the couple 
Add charm to the t'imposition- The Ufak on the forehead, and the shaved 
pace of the male iudicatc that he ii a votary *-4 jagannailia enjoying the com¬ 
pany of one of the temple dancing girh, 

55. cewdul view or tmf jagahohana. jury a tempo: (konafuil, orissa) 
13 rn CENTURY. 

The Sun (Sima) temple of Knnarak, known as the tllack Pagoda to the 
European navigator) of the I7ih century, is a mightily conceived example of 
Orissan temple architecture almost in its bit phase. A distinguishing feature 
of the sculptured reliefs of Kunarak is their Frank eroticism in which the artist* 
do tint hesitate to represent even erotic postures (bandha$) Impossible to execute 
in life. 



M, TlfE CfiAAtDT WHEEL SURVjV TEMPLE [kON'AHAK. ORlSSAf* S3™ CENTURY. 

The mighty icnipk i! koivarak was conceived in the form of the Chariot 
of the Sun. The huh, the spakci and the rim of each wheel anr. richly carved 
htih animal and Rural designs ant? the hguiei of Hindu grxh and goddesses 

fnn LOVE-MAKJNC SOTYA ETMPLE (X4>NA1AM, OftlSJA). |JtH CENTURY* 

The male, altering fidi ornament* anil a hun-ihaped hair «yle p h holding 
hU female partner in a dote embrace. Note the taut ness in iturd tiling express 
sivc of the force of sexual desire. With his left hand the man tilt* the face 
of hit part net while she lovingh enfolds him 

Uti MTTMOKA FAlSt 3II It V A rmp-U fkUNARak, OAISSA). 15111 CENttJMt, 

1 he pair iv ih/Offim standing under a net on a lours pedestal. The male, 
who tporu a moustache and a amici] cap fringed mih beads, h kisaiM his 
female partner, who dings iound hi* neck. Her feet ate being lupported on 
his palms. 

37. r*anc Ktfit *u«ya iesiple (aonakax, ortssa), Urn century* 

The male partner standi against a stylised tree wiih his left leg bent 
ah ward- angular face. His buxom female partner grasps his neck 

with bflth hands and lifts her right leg up 10 his vftiit 

># M*TI1UNA ClOUFlJC SURYA lEMPLE (XONARAA, ORISSA). 1 StU CENTURY. 

T he male figure Minds to the right facing his partner, Note the cornel 
cap hinged with bead* and pniTa-kundtiln* His heavy face is lit up wiLh a 
^rnilc and has left hand u playing wiih the hrtxiU of his parEuci. whose right 
hand is loving with his gcnjrali. 

S9* EROnt SCENES. SURYA TEAlPi_E (rqkARaR, OK1S&A). ISYB CENTURY, 

The four erotic reliefs nii the base mouldings represent different siages in 
lov c-niak.iiig Significantly, all four miihunas are a^wH.iated with trees, reminit- 
cem of the andtnt VS oman and 1 ret motif which had a close coimeciipn with 
fertility cults From the juristic viewpoint, the reliefs lack the dynamic sex 
urge, and lheir lack of movement shows that they were intended mahilv to 
illustrate the wxusl postures enjoined hy mediaeval works on ihc erotic art. 

*- rw,st t ? ° f 4 MUSICIAN* SURYA TEMPLE (xONARAh, ORt!i$A), ISfll 

CENTURY- 

in general estimation of m hutoriaru, the fame of Konarak mu 
mainly on it* erotic, sculpture* To accept this view implicitly however would 
1« doing an injustice to the builders uf Konaiak who w«e very much alive 
tu [lx. physical beauty of the human figure, Tbc female musicians represented 
at Konarak. combine all the physical graces enjoined by Sanskrit literature vet 
hardly evoke carnal desire. 

m 


til. JAiN TEMPLE (ftlUJlBUifO). 

The Shikhan and the upper pari of due facade arc hnc shown. The Jailer 
i* covered u;rh ^ulptutil panels, wmr clcpiESin^; mithum figures. 

62, ntr\iLs <m skiuLFTittks os north facam randariv \ maha&eva tejuflj- 
(KtMJORAHO), Jim iXNTUtY A.U 

The facade b Literally covered with the figures oi gods and goddesses, 
women at toilet, and erotic teems depicting women astride their male par men 
supported tav male and female allendaDU- 

63. UEr.Slfc.S OF SCULPT™ ES OS HIE SOUTH TaCAOE SJLVD *MY\ MAIIADEV* 

TIlMFIX fKIlAjlliUlEO). IITH. CENTURY. 

The south facade of the templr is covered with the figure* uf gods and 
goddesses, women at toilet and crude scene*- — a man fondling a woe nan helped 
by an attendant; a svuinmi asmdc her malt partner; and a man vending Oft 
hii head with a woman astride him supported by two women. 

M. mo mi scene* vj^yahatha temple (miaji :ramo), IItii century. 

An acrobatic sexual posture in which three women and a man are partici¬ 
pating. A large number of such posture* have been described in (he Kama 
hutta and similar texts* bui ii is doubtful whether they were ever piactiscd- 

6?!. miLJAl ISTIC ClUtY *4 A1A NCE3 W CRA ■ J A ES II MAN A ILMPU TERR AO fXIJAjU' 

KAlKl]. JOm OSTIHY. 

In the liturgy of the Kaula-Kapil i!a* wine and women were supposed u> 
act as a mean* of liberal ion, and ihb resulted in grossest Lind of sexual excesses 
in the name of religion ami yoga. The scene represents ffhairamehakra in 
which all decencies are thrown to the wind. The unadorned persons of the 
male participant*, their hairdressing and beards and the riiualisiit objects they 
cam leave Imlr doubt of their ideotificatiotL The scenes re presented are, 
from left to rigtu: exotic love'play: atntuchuihaka or fellatio; the p mare-arid 
horie 1 posture and bottom Ac Ami posture, 

66. HrmuHA figure, deyi jacadahr* temple (eu aj lhm no) . I Ith century. 

The couple is engaged in a very 1 dose embrace with their animated Earn 
in i [osr proximity Eel order to emphasize their him and lithc&oEEir limbs, the 
clothes and ornaments have been reduced to a minimum bv the sculptor. 

67. Ml 111 UN A. 0EV1 JaGaOAMRA TEMPLE (KIIAJURUKO). 1 ItH CENTURY. 

In a dose sexual embrace the female partner grips the top knot of her lover, 
the act being reciprocated hy him. The rhythmic How of their bodies and 
the movrtneiTt of the hands are emphasized, while the minimum of clothing 
and nnlaments shows the lirm flesh of their bodies. 
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ti& ITU UNA. (EKAJU1UHO), )£lH C^VTURV- 

Thc draw and ornamems of the couple excepi for elaborate head-ctewni 
arc reduced to the minimum* the main einpha&U bdlf on the preliminaries 
of lovc-maldn^. The proxtmitv of their faces, their bodies in del Lea le embrace, 
(he female pan tier in (he act of dumbing her lover, are expressive of a deep 
and undemanding love. 

69, tMHCEMS, LAKStitfANA TEMPLE \ El M J tTRATlo), IOtH CENTURY, 

The ecstatic dance in which tuen and women equally took part was a disrin 
gubhing feature of (he fcuita ritual The male partner, his face calm and 
ecstatic and hin legs crowed, is playing castanets while hia smiling female pan 
tier ii playing (he cymbals. 

70, UTTHUH*' (RliAJCHAifq), Ii™ CENTURY. 

The intricate hair dr esies and details of simple costumes and ornaments 
are effectively represented The on minding point of the sculpture i\ the 
tension of passion resulting in taut ffiuftdet* firmly cloved Sips and half-cluvril 
rolling cto. 

71. bANLE *OSi v . TAKSVANA-niA H«pU (lUtAJUKMtO). 1 1TH tJLNTLTRY. 

A moment of gay abandon in (he dance is caught and rendered with 
subtlety. The t^ht hand delicately poised over the head, (hr left hand hold 
ing the necklace, the trowed legs, the flowing dup<tU<$ ¥ and, above all, (he face 
absorbed in the rhythmic movement of the dance, express the technical achieve 
menu of the sculptor. 

72. ELVERS. (EHAJUKAKO). I ItH ESOTUKT* 

T*he effect of frank scmualtty of the couple a toned down by the heaviness 
of modelling and rather awkward hand postures. 

71 AN AMOROUS OH*U» VISH YANATIU TEWFIJE (itHA UFlAHO). Hill CENTURY. 

Ilie aridciu Indian erotic texts advise Love-play to be accompanied hy 
mmk as depicted here in the Form of the flautist. 

74. 5TANOCNG LOYtikS. PaRSVANATKA ILV4HLI (gHAJURAMO) UtH CENTURY. 

A mild form of nuihuua* but the expression un the facer of the couples 
ipeak^ eloquently of growing love. 

75, DALLIANCE. RMARESVA1A TEMPLE (HALEtolD), 15l H CEXFUKY. 

Within a pillared and fringed room furnished with a bed, the couple is 
shown in ihe act of love-making. Similar scenes are found in the contemporary 
Orissati temple sculpture, 
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li» r U3VI-SOLVXS. pilASASS* COMMA UMVA JlMFIi {SQM* ATMFORA. MYSOUx). 
HOYS A 14 UL 1270- 

TTicn: scenes appear n n part of n frieze surrounding the outer base of 
the temple. On the left is a bed provided with mattress and a pillow on 
which the male is muling luve in a reclining pouurc with hb partner. On 
the nghE ihe female is clinging to her male partner. Her right arm it round 
her lover's neck while the left hand is pulling his hair lock. 

77 TOV£ MAKING. PIUSANNA Cl I AN ISA KE$AYA TEMFLE (S' At I tP LT*A, ^rvsOHl). 
Komu, A.iX 1270. 

This love scene occurs on a frieze round the base of the temple. On the 
left a couple stand quite decorously: on the right is depicted a chamber pro¬ 
vided with decorative hangings and a bed, t he ample arc engaged in love 
making in a way described in the Kama Sutra as the Kakitli posture. 

78, ^mvA-rAmtL iulvana man oaf am (vello re). yijayanaoaa ityu. 

l&TR CENTURY. 

1 he four-ha.titled standing Shiva is profusely ornamemed. Hi* natural 
fighi hand cups the chin of Parviti and his left hand goes around her shoulders. 
She Hands in a rigid po&ture reminiscent of contemporary bronzes, 

79 MITTIUHA KATYANA MANPAFAM (vElJ_ORE) VIJ A Y AN A(i Aft STYLE. 1&TH 

CENTURY, 

'Hie male, wearing j tall head diets and an embroidered garment, has 
raised his righi hand while Ins left passes round his female partner, who dings 
closely to him. The com position shows Eh.it even in the latter days of Indian 
classical sculpture, a lyrical feeling, reminiscent of earlier works, persisted. 

tin EROTIC SCJE.VT VAKADARAJA ratOMAt TEMPI £ (K AN CM FURAVt)- 1 &FII 
OHTUItY, 

In ihe Vedanta desika shrine appears on a pillar an almost life-size bas- 
relief of Parvatt holding a parrot and worshipped by three Ssuvite devotees with 
erect organs On a pedestal a Pasupnta devotee Mowing a horn. an imponanl 
iiiushat jmirumeni in Satvile rites, enjoy* hi* acrobatic partner. 

81. coitus isviKTiJs. RANCASAniAsWAMi txmfu (siurangam). !7rw CTN 

YVRVr 

This temple is one of ihe hdiett shrine* of Vishnu in India. The appear¬ 
ance of erotic scenes on the drum of one of the pillars in the celebrated Horse 
Court proves that not it: sculptures were not confined to Sarnie temples only. 
To the left U shown a woman performing acrobatics with a couple below 
engaged m love-making; on (he right, within an arched room, another couple 
is engaged in coitus i n veil us. 
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82. AMOROUS COWL E. V^KADAJUJA PERL MAI. TFWPIf AXCHIPURAM) IGtH 
CENTURY. 

Tins scene occurs in the Italy ana \landap-ain of the tciiiplr- The male, 
hli head quite out of pqport urn to his body, aHecis an elaborate hair style and 
spoiu a Vaidmavkc Hlttka on hh forehead Hh ha nth art caressing hit female 
partner, who standi mi he* toes to meet ihe embrace of hci lover* whose cheeks 
she holds with her hands. 

83, 84. KROI 14 UN Mil ftASLS Oh ROOF stftf f * ^filVA TFXf Ll (RATH 

WANfcl), 1<>TH tXMURY, 

Erotic uriiev, both in wood and metal, are common in Brahmanic and 
Mantnyani Buddhist teulptuits in Nepal. Such erotica, however, are not of 

¥ eat artistic merit, though they show the cuniinuits of an ancient tradition 
he posture* represented here are coitus [left) and ' horse and mare * motif 
bright), 

85. ah, EROTICA OS the RASHS OF ROOT SI It LI tit. SHIVA TEMPLE flLATitifANnn), 

19tH century* 

The left-hand pair imitate a hoise and a mure, while in the right-hand 
icene a lusty porier with a child in his head-slung basket, dallies with a woman 
who -iill has ah infant at her breast. 

87* 88 FRO III I ON 1TI£ HARTS OF JIOOI SlkLls. Si til A lisfpLX (KATHMANUU). 

I9tii c ts rtRr 

The scene on ihe left represents lesbian love and the one on the right 
coitus invtrhn. 

89, 90 ERontis »k ma rases os roof struts, sin vs iemfii TaTHUandu). 
19th CXNTL’Ry. 

The scene on the left depicts sexual aheiratinn and that on the right reptc 
sent* an amorous couple at pUv\ 

91. 92p erotica on the uses or *tnor vniuis shiv* ir^ru (rathmandu). 

19th cast tjftY 

A bedroom scene, with an attendant, appear* mi the left while that on 
the right represent coitus sjivcrtus. 

93i 94. erotica os the rases or Roof strl t ts. shiva temple (k^tiimanw)* 

On the left coiius inverim: on ihe right, a mate and-horte f posture sane- 
honed in art mmoris. 

95. erttuc: shelter cnm_o.vt; (centkax nepai.I, 18th t fntlry. (?) 

Miniature carvings depicting with until can be seen above the woodrn 

pi II ITS, 

%. HaHAACRS DHANEUTA (EASTERN SEPAL). 19th UMIJRV (?) 

A irrra-coiu miffrumi is huilt Into the brkk wath enclosing this ramshackle 
barracks outside a Nepalese provincial capital, 
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Rite* Mcrct lutam all me ihe Initiated. 

Krng of the icrpenti or wairr-tpEiiia, 

tniU charger and chid of ihe g<*ntt a fdcini-goda). 

An cfTWMional Mate. 

Romantic rimmim 
The eating of raw Hrrth, 

A t tinman religioiat order crouiuing ul a number of indcprfldetK home* 
tnt (irgimtcd in 1575 by a FLormtlnr prist* Philip Neri. 

The hvc maAeoai. or Hrmcnm of lurtElansmla] principle*; MedvA (liquor). 

Aferua AfiifiTU (Bth). .Uidffl fdWtik Affthinu (InEfroitint), 

Thr irnimn of !9iSr* h lUuKhicr of the Himalaya. 

Tile iea of the uninitiated 
The male organ of ftmtaikm, 

A Creek g**| of fertility 

TJ*w 16 \arrcd book* ei| Hindu mythology and epie s including the 
Ramayan* and the MahahharaU 

The male tomik principle. 

The of the Veda* frrUTP whrrnx Shi*i fledged 

A Phrygian m Tbrwian ddty ImytirnslT identified wdh Dkmyma and 

»euneiima l*m 

Thote Hindu? who ennuder the godhead to he mcitlian? Iran mi nr 
The coniort nr female energy o| a deity The active power of a god w 
hit feminine complement The crcatiie luf« in i|» Female aepeci 

The I5c«iow and Rq^roducrr rhinf prnott el ilic Hindu trinity 
Shir* in hii phallk form, (he impun (ij.v.). 

The mn giki of the Vedk pantheon. 



Tft&imi 

Taint*: 


Tritiiurti: 

Unit 

UparHUudt i 

Vote; 

VimiUa: 

VHIiihi: 

Vakihti 

ViUhf: 

Vanin: 

Yi Parts 

V. Dam SanpPuh 
Vops 

VwiS: 


Shin i dance in I he <cmci«ics and liiriiEft^grouniU, vrmbolk of hit 
ttrnnit Function mI a-cjE^n 4 nd deurtini^n. 

The 2£ VP I time d ranlje (if the Tiucn lyUem, which. usth it* 

cmphaiii to t • vtmlrift ftm mfiiiu-nttd Bmklhiurp so N. Tndu 

lonardi the mcl nl the hill Oniusv *.rp. _ teCci ilm inffuencin^ Hindu nm 

The irliit w trinity ^ Eiiruluiint Brahma. Vi*hnu and Shivi, ^nibolhol 
ht a there-fared figure 

A aairrr nf ihr mtmrt M Shiva m hri mihl fntm 

The mminl A<xumn. ainchod to the Veda* (q,v.). 

The fiior front* irmliinmr ihr MUied Mu pw ledge lor the peloiftuiue of 
Rrahmimt nnrn^y ritual The hh*u famum it the Rip V*d», mupafed 
in Ihr In Millminin i*.e. 

Towered ■-influjr* til a frmjik: rorHa.in.ing \ht eel I in which ihe deify 
H ™hrined 

The ihwTvrr. and Sertnid ffTuwt of the Hindu Trinity, 

Oi»f -d a ol supernal uni hciitpi pnhapi otiginalh uaori*ird «ilv 

wtlh ffTf ililv mill and tarn anfrttilfliod inro ihr nrrhnd<i*: religioni. 

A female tVitata iq v ) 

A mysEir <lii|{Tam nl rh»- j h. f i etih wnm m line f°rin of a 

i haim, nf Jiiten. nr uned in asocial ion wish mntk Icttxn 

The meke armed. font headed Nqsfllryf insnil&tAttOfl id the oiiftievi 
fhr Godhead. 

The Tibetan npiLraleni of the Vi Pam Sanffitra (q.v.) 

C^mtlmmion with ihr Unlkmal Spirit hy the pra* tk* of ce^atk medium 
lion Trltodixed mto Ihnihnun h Paiart)a1i in the £nd Cmrun * i, 

Thr female *e*ual organ, 
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